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^ ABSTRACT 

The sigpificance of three mothers' speech for their 
infants' language development is considered in a continuing 
longitudinal study. The study began when the children (tVo females 
and one male) were 5 and 6 months of age and Kill contrinue until the 
subjects are 3 years old. In the speech data reported the children 
were frogi 6 to 18 months of age. During individual one-hour taping 
sessions every 3 or U wee)cs, the mother and Experimenter talk for 
about 15 minutes. During the rest of the hour, mothers play and talk 
'naturally with their children. Children's speech appears to 
cori;espond to mothers' speech, in terms of complexity of imitated' 
responses and speech patterns. In addition, data ^show tlrat mothers 
modify their speech on the basis of linguistic cues from their 
children. (BRT) ' • ' 
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"•'Baby talk" or tlfer idea ot a special way of talking to 
babies is a familiar notion that has even been suggested;^ a s a ► 
cross-cultural universal- /Considerable* inteifest has arigen in 
.the linguistic input provided to the language- learning child as 
the child has come to be Viev/ed as the active deriver of a \* 
language system ( Broen r 1972; Gleasonr 1973; Snowr 1974). ^^nce 
it is during infancy^ prio'r to the appearance of speech^ that''"'"* 
child must* discover the most basic rudiments of language^ it i 
also important to be aware of the nature ofthe speech to which 
the infant is exposed.^ , 

Recent' studies (Snow/ 1970; Moerk/ 1972 ; Nelsonr 1973^; 
Phillipsr 1973;)^have shown that mothers^ speech to children 
(usually two to three years old) is less complex in, Jterms- of MLU 
and otj^es: measures of syntactic complexity than is ^>lech to 
adults or older children- One inference from. this finding is 
that talking to babies is the' Simplest possible form pf speechr 
and that complexity of mother's speech increases lin-early with 
the age of the infant- Anothe'r hypoth§sis is that mothers do not 
modify their speech at all until their children bQgin using 
language. ' # 

'This paper wilj present some findings from a study exploring 
how mothers'do m fact ^peak to pre- lingui stic infants and 
language7 learning .children- The study investigates the 
relationship be"tween the linguistic input from the mother and the 
child's acquisition of language- The data presented here will 
focus, primarily on complexity levels as measured by MLU in 
morphemes in mothers' speech- 

This study IS an bn-gomg longitudinal investigation of 
three mothers' speech to their children: tv;o ^irls/ Elissa and 
Sadxe'/ and one boy^ Justin- It began when all of the children 
were four months old and will continue until they are three years 
•old- In the data to be reported herer the children were from six 
to eighteen months of age* 

Each mother-child pair was. visited at home by this author 
once, a mon^ih- A sixty minute tape was made; for 50 minutes the 
mother placed with and talked to the child r for 10 minutes she 
talked with the experimenter- Data, from the mother-experimenter 
conversation ^ill not be reported here- 

* 

The first aspect of the data to be discussed are the^changes 
ih mothers' speech from the time the children were 6 months to 18 
months old - ' I.n terms of MIwU in morphemes/ changes in mothers' 
speech (liJ not confirm the hypothesis that complexity increases 
in a simple linear fashion as the baby grows older- In factr 
three distinct trends occurred in each mothers' speech^* An 
example of these trends for one mother is found in the first 
figure- • ^ 
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This -figure depict^'t^he changes in Justin's mother's MLU.as 
Justin went from''6 to 1-^1 ijionths of age* Linguistic milestones 
such as first word/ fivj^ words and first two-word utterance are 
indicated according to \phk first experimei^t*! session in whic^h 
tJiey were observed* Eif\^el d if f erent wbrds^sed spontaneously^ 
during a session is an Arbitrary point' set ^ ' to indicate the 
child/ s. level during tii^<i pne-wprd stage. \ 

As you can see ^ th| ijnother's MLU increa^d from §bout .3.0 
>v until her^ child spoke his first word.at 11 montiis. "At 12* monthsr 
3^^tin' s mother's riLU ipegan to 'decliae and ,contrif;ujed to do so 

ul^^l he was 14 monthSjold. The following month/ nls mother's MLU 
" beg^fc^tQ, increase aaai^j. ' At fifteen mbjiths/ Justdli reached the 
'5-word leVel. Mothej;' fe| MLU ;then continued to increase till 
Ju§tin was IS. manths o:l|d and -used his first two-word utterance/ 
^except for one as yet Iriexplicable dro^ at 1.7 jnonths. 



•figures 2 arid 3 here 



^ < 



As you. can see ia' figures 2 "^nd 3 , MLU tteuQs for the other 
two mothers looked very similar to those for Juslfin's mother/ 
with the exception of ;Blissa's mother' s sjeeming anticipation of 
her' first W9rd and anjinexplicable decrease prior to the late^r 
increase. Sadie's mother's MLU was extremely variable preceding 
her first word ratherfjthan increasing. 



Fi^gure 4 here 



Figure 4 shows c 



ranges in MLU, averaged across the three 
mother^. One point U^at should also be noted is thatr^ with all 
the lips and downs, nd! mother's MLU .reached, a high of over 4.50 
morphemes — which is still sign/if icantly lower than their MLU's 
of about 7^5-0.0 when speaking jt:o thejexper imenter . Thus t,he 
mothers were definitely ipodifyi'ng their -language to their 
children long before the/chil4i:en ' spoke / though the degree. of 
modification changeS^TT^r tim^» 



In summary/ speech directed- to^ the children . as infants was 
not as simple as if boiild have Rather/ prior to the 

'3. \ 
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cluldron'r, protlucHorr of Uhoir LirnL wortjr,', yoLlior npoocli was 
froquGntly more complex than cit latax (]ates/ Eocli mother's 
speoch decroasod m complexity at or near the time 'of her child' 
^f^-irst wor<i. One factor in 'this decrease whz the mother's switch 
. from language- teaching strategies whicl] w^re largely self- 
•directed -in natureUo more ' specif ic elicita tions and labels. 
Since the children began to, play a mo-re active oart in their ' 
interactions, it may iTave become more difficult* for tho mothers 
to talk to themselves through speech addressed to their 
children.., ' ' . 

'At some point between the 5-word level and the acquisition^ 
of syntax, when all the children were frequently producing one- 
word utterances, the^three mothers' speech began, to increase in 
complexity. It is injportant to realize that this increase was 
not obviously associated with a comparable linguistic change for 
any of the children. It wa s. a ssocia ted , hov;ever, with -a matrix 
of changes ^n language- teaching strategies and linguistic 
modifications in mother speech. Tag questions, occasional- ■ 
questions and complex sentence structures increased in frequency. 
Interrogatives-jbecame the dominant form of mteractioij (as 
opposed to imperatives and declaratives) for' all. of the mothers 
and for the first time .wh- questions began to outnumber yes-no 
-questions.. '-The mothers at th^s time also modified the ways in 
which they responded' ta their children' ^ uttejrance^. Mothers' 
imitations of their children's speech d-ecreased and expansions, 
corrections and semantic-g^ensigns began toSccu'r in- each 
mothers' speecVi. Iloth'ers' response s 'wi 1 1 be discussed in-more' 
detail later in the paper... In general.^ these modifications seemed 
to indicate that the mothers were not only addressing more of 
their utterances to their children, but that the-y now expectet3" ' 
their children to have something to say in return. 

It is interesting to speculate on what will happen after the 
childrv^n have acquired syntax. Any .predictions are obviously 
related to v/hy moth*<^' tlLU began to increase between the 5-\7ord 
level and the children's acquisition of syntax. One prediction 
assumes that the increase occurred because the children had 
become able to understand more complex utterances and able to 
give their mothers-linguistic and .behavioral feedback. This 
feedback allowed the motlTcrs to extend their utterances into r 
greater complexity, knowing the children were capable of 
u-nderstanding thom or informing them if they were not understood. 
/Basfid on this assumption, one' would predict tluiL, with greater ' 
oomproho.nr.ion r;kj 1 1« .in. I qivon r.ynL.ix, the chil.lrwi could 
undorsLaiid moro and proyule everf bot.Lor foodhack and the / * 
complexity level ot mother 5p6ech would con-tinue to rise. 

• . ^ 

A socorul expl.maLion might .ir-;;umo Lh<3L Lho incro.iso in 
complexij.y war a (unction of thtf- mothor r.' beginninq attempts to 
teach relations rather than -wocds-. in thi's'case, mlu would 
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remai^a jstable until the subject of language teaching changed 
a^ain. ♦ . / • • ^ - 

On the other hand/ it could be predicted that motherv speech 
might be modified as a result of changes in the nature of the 
interaction between mf^her and child- Prior to'^S months^ much 
of the thild speech seemed to serve little or ho communicative 
purpose* Rathe^rf speech seemed to 'function for the children'as a 
kind of object or toy to be played with/ or-as something ta be 
produced to satisfy their mothers' demands* As the children 
begin to use words Jo represent arid communicate ;Lnform.ation\to a 
greater extents it would be ej^pecJted that mother-child ' \ 
interaction would begin to be increasingly composed *of' ^ ^ 

information-exchange* At thi^a points it could be predicted that- 
mothers MLU's would drop as they became more involved in talking 
with their children rather than talking at or teaching them. 

One general characteristic of each mother's speech \3jhich did 
not ^change over the period of this^'study was the proportion of 
speech'4^ch mother devoted to language- teaching • This is an' 
interesting fact in itself singe at 12^ or 18 months the" children 
were certainly more ready to produce language than at'^six montTis* 
Threes types of utterances have been cTassified* as language- 
teaching: coaching (say Mama), labelling (this is a cow) artd 
general elicitations (what's that). Each mother produced frequent 
language- teaching utterances; they rajiged from an average^ of 31 
to 45 to 54% of the speech samples for the three mothers.^ 
Although the mothers showed similar trends iA the * changes 'o'f 
their speech, each retained an individual sty^e of language- 
teaching* Sadie's mother consistently used more coaching and 
Elissa's mother more general elicitations than the other mothers. 
Justin' s mother responded to his utterances with '^metalinguistic . 
feedback*' (e.g., "yeah") three times more often than ^id Sadie's 
mother (v/ho imitated Sadie frequently) or Elissa's mothe'r (who 
used many expan^sions and semantic extensions) . 

Another interestingr characteristic of this data was that 
these language-teaAiing utterances were on the average 'less 
complex than the total speech sample. An Example of this can ^be 
seen in figure 2. Elissa's mother's MLU for language-teaching 
utterances ranged from. .25 to .50 morphemes shorter thtrfi* for her 
total speech sample for the fjfrst eight months of the study. The 
MLU for language- teaching utterances for the either twA n\other€ 
was consistently about .50 morphemes less than. for their total 
speech samples. ^ - ' 

V 

V 

One important intcyraction to be considered is tjie ^ 
relationship between the utterances which th§ mothers trued to 
teach to or elicit 'from the children and. the utterances produced 
by the children. One' way to look at this interaction was to 
discover which of the mothers' utterances the children imitated* 

' ■• ' '00006 . ] 



Imitations were defined as the repetitio\ of all or part of on-e 
of the other person's preceding three utt^jrances. The children 
^ in' thi^ study, like those in previous studf'l^es, showed 

differential .rates of imitation which temaif^le^d in stable rank* 
ord^ers, even' though the prpt>ortion of irpita tri&i.( in the total 
speech samples decreased for each child* As m.<^<,isured after the 
5-wora level where nunbez:s of child utterances ^^^4 become great 
enough to provide a less biased statistic, imitatl^p^ns decreased » 
from 24 to 8%, 44 -to 32% -and 26 to 11% of each chii^^^/s speech 
' samples. Yet even with these individual dif fierences,%ll^ the 
• children imitated a consistently higher proportion ^of'l^anguage- 
teaching utterances than'v/ould have been predicted by ^Itt^ 
proportion of the total ppeech sample accounted- for by Idjjguage- 
teaching. Eighty;^eight percent of the utterarrce^s that Er^;ssa 
imitated were language- t-sacHing utteranc^fs; 92% of Sadie' s A and 
58% of Justin' s^ imit^ tio IS 'were of language-teaching.; 

Hav/ever, ever) t^houglh the utterances imitated by the chiliren 
were frequently iangnage;- teaching utterances, the children we^e 
very sel'ective in the ujtterancG^G they imitated. The HLU's for\. 
N> 'the ''mother' utterances imitated by all three chilciren v/'ere \ 
^ substantiallv/shorter than the MLU's^-for the mother*'s total \v 
speech sampLes and than the MLU's for language- teaching ^' < 

. utteranoes./ . - ' . \> 

• /■' ■ \ ' \ 

' We earn see an example of \his in figure- 2. Not only was the ^ 
fUiU for ytterances imitalted by Elissa less than the MLU of the 
other samples (at least prior to Elissa' s first 2-wprd utterance) 
^but MLU/f ©r^ imita/ted utterances increased steadily. This j 
incr,eas4 -in 'MLU^.tor imitbted utterances occurred when language- 
teaching utterances were! variabli in complexity, and the 'total 
sampiy MLU increased only gradually. The finding that imitated 
utterances ^were of lower' but increasing .complexity was true for 
all mother-child dyads. Imitated utterances wer^, -consisted tly 
- jbout 1. 2*5 'morpheme s"^ less than the MLU for the mothers total 
samples for the first few months after 'the children began to 
' speak. By the* last month of data reported here, MLU's for 
imi/tated utterances and the total samples were not noticeably 
different. ' . * 

7 - ■ ' 

Jl Yet in figure 2 we should note that at^ 17 months or when 
Elissa used' her first i2-word utterance,' the relationships just 
/ d/escribed disappeared. Language-teaching utterances increased' in 

complexity relative to the average utterance from the mother 
• /speech sample. . Elissa began to imitate' utterances equal to or 
/longer than the average utterance. One possible reason for this * 
cha-nge was that the criterion for Elissa' s imitations changed 
; from one of length^ to that of^ certain semantic oe grammatical 
relations. This finding did not hp,ld for either of the other two 
children: Sadie did not really begin to combine words during the 
period of.*this study, and the utterances Justin liipitated by the ^ 
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.titne Yi^ used syntax were too few to provide meaningful data.. 

In addition to directly eliciting words^ language teaching 
may also occur through the utterances that a mother ^makes in 
r.esponse to her child's speech. 'The utterances * coded, as' f 
responses included only those 'in* which the mother directly 
replied 'to or -commented upon the child's speech within three 
utterances. These responses included imitations of the child's ^ 
utterances^ expansions^ requests for clarification ancj/^ 
occasional questions^ correc tirons r semantic extensions and 
feedback utterances like "yeah." . For all the mothersr responses 

'to the children's utterances- v;ere significantly less complex .than 
the average utterance of the mother. A'n example of this can be 
seen in the figure 3. The MLU for -Sadie's mother's responses to 
her .child '^s'^ speech was consistently about 1.25 morphemes • shorter 
than the mother's average utterance, i^ignif icantly f the mean 
length of the responses inc^reased over time even* when there was 
no comparable increase in the complexity of Sadifi's utterances 
which were being responsed to. This finding su^ests that the 
mothers were using not only lingui'stic cues from th6 children to 

'modify their speech but also some other kind of information. 

In summaryf there ace three inferences that can be drawn 
about th§ relationship between linguistic input and lahguag'e 
development on the ba^s of the da ta" presented here. First J we 
have seen several pieces of evidence to support the^onten tion 
that children do- actively rerespond to differervt afspects of ^their 
linguistic environments. Whether this participation is limited 
by memory or processing capacity constraints v;hrch select for 
certain kinds of input or whether it is a function of more 
general strategies of language- learning is not clear. Each of 
the children .selectively imitated simpler than average utterances 
from his* of her mother. For each, child/ the mother's utterances 
that were imitated grew steadily more complex even when the' MLU 
*for mother' 3 total sample and language- teaching utterances ^ 
remained stalble or increased at* a slower rate. Elis'sar switched 
from imitating particularly simple utterances to imitating 
utterances M greater complexi;ty at the same time ^that she began 
to prod uce*mujti- term utterances. This 'shift suggested a change 
in strategy from /imitating names of objects and evejits selected 
from increasingly lengthy ut^efances to the imitation of 
relations. JPurther analyses may provide us with more clues to 
the exact naturve of' the interactions between lar>^uage- learning 
and the linguj^ic environment in. which it occurs. 

Second/ these data have shown that the mothers did modify 
speech on th§ basis of linguistic cues from the-ir. children, 
these language milestones were not the only bases for their 
fications. The c.hildren's acti^l or 'anticipated ^itst 
utterances did have"a significant effect on each of tne mothers' 
speech^ However/ the fact that the mothers' response^ to their 
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children's utterances grew^ steadily more comp],ex even when the 
complexity Qf the child speech remained stable indicated that the 
mothers were' probably responding to uses other than the 
children's language development/ Further support for this 
conclusion"" comes from^ the finding of an increase in mother's MLU 
, and shift in speech patterns between the children's 5-word level, 
and first use of syntax* These changes -occurred without any, 
comparable linguistic c ba n^/rf^^^^^^ the children. This i^s another 
example of the mother s'responses to' extra- linguistic cues* One 
avenue to tfkploife wouT^rte to look for early /indications from the 
child of -his^or her awareness -of semantic relations or basic • 
concepts that the mothers might be responding to as indices of 
their Children's cognitive development* On tre other hand# /Lt is 
possible that the "hpothers are not responding Vo any aspect of the 
children's behavior at all/ but simpTy to their own expecta tion.s 
N or desires for their children's language development. 

Finally/^we have seen that talking to ISabies is not a 
simple process* The three* mother^ each modified their speech in 
complex ways as their children developed; modifications which • 
were based to some degree on the children's language and perhaps 
cognitive abilities* And we have seen evidence that these 
modifications did/ to some extents achieve their implied purpose r 
in that the childtf-^n imitated the least complex utterances and 
those most oriented to [^anguage teaching for mudh of the study* 
Toward the end of fhe period covered by this study* we began to 
find evidence of both children and mothers getting ready to shift 
strategies as they went into a new stage of linguistic 
interaction* It will be interesting to see what happens nexit* 
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Figure Captions 

Figure 1. Changes in one mother's mean length of utterance' as 

a function of the child's age and language 
* development* 

Figure 2. Changes in one mother's mean length of utterance for 

total speech sample # language^teaching utterances and 
utterances imitated toy* child as a function of the 
child's age and linguistic competence. 

Figure 3. Changes in one mother's mean length of utteranc-e for 
toi:al speech sample # lang uage^ teaching and responses 
to child's utterances as a function of the child's 
age and language development. 

Figure 4. Average change in mean length of utterance for three 
mothers' speech as a function of children's age and 
language development. 
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